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Blessed Cardinal Bellarmine 
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Reprinted from the London “Tablet” 


HE beatification of Cardinal Robert Bellarmine adds 

one more to the illustrious names of those who 
have given proof to mankind that much sanctity is not 
inconsistent with much learning, and that a complete 
realization of the predominant claims of the world to 
come is a spur rather than a hindrance to untiring labor 
in this world in which we live. With St. Thomas Aquinas 
and St. Bonaventure, the great Schoolmen; with St. Ray- 
mond of Pennafort, the great canonist; with St. Francis 
of Sales, the great master of mystical theology; with 
St. Alphonsus Liguori, the great casuist; with Blessed 
Cardinal Tommasi, the great liturgist, we may now in- 
voke upon the altars of the Church Blessed Cardinal 
Bellarmine, the great controversialist, the best accredited 
champion of Catholic dogma in the warfare which the 
Church is constantly forced to carry on against the mis- 
representations of heretics and schismatics. Let us in 
passing express a hope that it will not be long before we 
are able to add to the imperfect list just enumerated the 
name of the Venerable Cardinal Baronius, Bellarmine’s 
contemporary and bosom friend, himself the founder of 
one of the most necessary of modern branches of learning, 
the science of ecclesiastical history. 

It is a striking fact that Bellarmine, unflinching cham- 
pion of orthodoxy as he was, nevertheless won for himself 
the respect of his opponents to a degree unusual in the 
bitter and vituperative age in which he wrote. There is 
a noteworthy testimony to the reputation attaching to his 
name, even before he was created Cardinal, in that 
curious volume of Elizabethan travels, the “ Itinerary ” 
of Sir Fynes Moryson. Wandering through Italy in 
many disguises and with much dissembling of his ad- 
herence to the tenets of Protestantism, Moryson came to 
Rome in the spring of 1594. He thought it desirable to 
introduce himself to Cardinal Allen. To use his own 
words: “ After the fashion, having kissed the hemme of 
his vesture, I humbly desired that according to this his 
curtesie, for which he was much honoured in England, 
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hee would receive me into his protection till I might view 
the antiquities of Rome.” Allen, whom he describes as 
“of a goodly stature and countenance, with a grave looke 
and pleasant speech,” bade him rest secure so long as he 
should command his tongue and should abstain from of- 
fence. Still Moryson evidently did not feel quite com- 
fortable, and while going to and fro in Rome to see the 
sights was much on his guard “not to looke stedfastly in 
the face of any Englishman chancing to meete me, whereof 
some were like to have knowne me in the Universitie of 
Cambridge, least by such beholding of them I might draw 
their eyes to looke earnestly on mee, for one looke invites 
another.” He found Lent a particularly difficult time, 
not only because he dared not ask for meat, but because 
the priests came to his lodging and took his name in 
writing, “to the end, as he told us, that we might receive 
the Sacrament with our host’s family.” Moryson was 
alarmed, and almost made up his mind to quit Rome at 
once. 

Only [he goes on] I had an obstinate purpose to see Bellar- 
mine. To which end, having first hired a horse and provided 
all things necessary for my journey to Siena, and having sent 
away my consorts to stay for me, with my horse and boots, at 
an inne in the suburbs, that I might more easily escape if my 
purpose succeeded not; I went boldly to the Jesuites Colledge, 
and Bellarmine then walking in the fields, I expected his returne 
at the gate, the students telling me that he would presently come 
backe; which falling “out as they said, I followed him into the 
Colledge (being attired like an Italian, and carefull not to use 
any strange gestures; yea, forbearing to view the Colledge, or to 
looke upon any man fully lest I should draw his eyes upon me). 
Thus I came into Bellarmine’s chamber, that I might see this 
man, so famous for his learning and so great a champion of the 
Popes; who seemed to me not above forty years old, being leane 
of body and something low of stature, with a long visage and a - 
little sharpe beard upon the chin, of a browne colour, and a 
countenance not very grave, and for his middle age wanting the 
authority of grey heires. Being come into his chamber, and 
having made profession of my great respect to him, I told him 
that I was a Frenchman and came to Rome for performance of 
some religious vowes, and to see the monuments, especially those 
which were living, and among them himselfe most especially, 
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earnestly entreating, to the end I might from his side returne 
better instructed into my countrey, that he would admit me at 
vacant houres to enjoy his grave conversation. He gently 
answering, and with gravity, not so much swallowing the praises 
I gave him, as shewing that my company should be most pleas- 
ing to him, commanded his novice that he should presently bring 
me in, when I should come to visit him, and so after some 
speeches of curtesie, he dismissed me,-who meant nothing lesse 
than to come againe to him. 

The conjecture of Sir Fynes regarding Bellarmine’s age 
was not a very happy one. He was at this date, not forty, 
but fifty-two, but the English traveler seems to have given 
us a very fair description of his person and gentle, 
courteous‘ manners. Throughout the learned world his 
works were read, and his antagonists in England paid him 
the compliment not only of founding professorships to 
refute him but of doing all in their power to prevent his 
books coming into the hands of their Protestant country- 
men. The very curiosity which led Moryson to face what 
he regarded as a serious risk of imprisonment forms a 
striking tribute to the reputation the great Jesuit enjoyed. 
Moreover, modern scholarship in every camp seents te 
admit that Bellarmine’s fame was not ill-deserved. Writ- 
ing from the University College of Wales at Aberystwyth, 
Professor Foster Watson stated not very long since, 
in one of the volumes of “The Cambridge History of 
English Literature,” that “in the Jesuit Colleges were 
trained the combatants . . . who bid fair, at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, to extirpate Protestantism © 
everywhere ;” and he goes on to describe how, “towering 
above the army of disputants thus produced, Cardinal 
Bellarmine swept the field in controversial theology.” 
Perhaps not the least remarkable testimony to the posi- 
tion which Bellarmine, even before his Cardinalate, held 
in the public eye at the centre of Christendom itself, is 
an entry in that collection of papal mottoes which is com- 
monly known as the Prophesy of St. Malachy. That this 
was a forgery or more probably a jeu d’esprit of the 
Spanish Dominican Ciacconius, has long ago been proved. 
It must have been fabricated, as is generally agreed, about 
the year 1590 or a little earlier. Now the second of the 
mottoes, set out to fit the case of likely candidates for 
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the papacy after that date in the then near future, is 
Pia civitas in bello, which seems clearly intended for 
Bellarmine. The pia civitas was his birthplace, Monte- 
pulciano—the shrine of the medieval St. Agnes, the town 
specially associated with the saintly Pontiff, Pope Mar- 
cellus II, who was Bellarmine’s uncle, and itself almost 
proverbial for the good lives of its citizens. If this 
should seem a rash and improbable conjecture, one has 
only to look at another motto which stands close to it— 
Undosus vir—to find an equally significant reference to 
Baronius. Varon or baron is the Spanish for “man” 
(vir), and the waves in the coat of arms of Baronius’s 
family give us at once, in accordance with the strange 
principles upon which these mottoes were compiled, the 
other word we want—namely, undosus (wavy). 

But neither Baronius nor Bellarmine, happily for their 
own peace of mind, was ever elected to the papal chair. 
To both one and the other such a dignity would have been 
a terrible blow. When Bellarmine was created Cardinal 
by Pope Clement VIII in 1599, it needed a serious 
threat of excommunication in case of non-compliance to 
induce him to accept the honor. Neither was this merely 
the reluctance of the scholar to be tempted away from his 
books, for when Bellarmine, at the age of sixty, was made 
Archbishop of Capua, he gave up all his studies and de- 
voted himself wholly and entirely to his episcopal duties, 
and especially to the fatherly care of the poor. It was 
only the express command of Pope Paul V which con- 
strained him to remain in Rome after the Conclave of 
1605 and to take up his literary work once more, but 
* he immediately insisted on resigning his archbishopric, 
for it was impossible for one of his temperament to re- 
ceive the revenues of an office the duties of which he did 
not himself discharge. 

Probably it is this outstanding honesty and straight- 
forwardness in all relations with his fellow-men, that 
have contributed more than anything else to win for Bel- 
larmine a degree of respect outside his own communion 
which is rarely paid to the professional controversialist; 
and we may recognize a certain quaint irony in the fact 
that the scholar so honored should have lived for thirty- 
rine years as a Jesuit before he was made Cardinal. 
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But that Bellarmine was not “Jesuitical,” but a 
singularly honest disputant, has been recognized by many 
non-Catholics both in his own day and since. Mosheim, 
whom no one will suspect of a bias in favor of Catholicism, 
pays him the following tribute: 

This eminent defender of the Church of Rome arose about the 
conclusion of this century (the sixteenth), and on his first ap- 
pearance all the force and attacks of the most illustrious 
Protestant doctors were turned against him alone. His candor 
and plain dealing, however, exposed him to the censures of sev- 
eral divines of his own communion; for he collected with 
diligence the reasons and objections of his adversaries, and pro- 
posed them for the most part in their full force, with integrity 
and ‘exactness. Had he been less remarkable on account of his 
fidelity and industry, had he taken care to select the weakest 
arguments of his antagonists, and to render them still weaker 
by propounding them if an imperfect and unfaithful light, his 


fame would have been much greater among the friends of Rome 
than it actually is. 


If ever there was any shadow of truth which gave 
point to this characteristic gibe it may fairly be said that 
the honor now done to this holy Cardinal has made full 
reparation to his memory. No honest opponent has ever 
questioned Bellarmine’s deep piety or his sincere belief 
in the dogmatic truths which he had defended during 
life, and of which he again made public and most earnest 
profession on his death-bed. Even Bayle, who was cer- 
tainly no friend to the Jesuits, goes out of his way to 
rebuke the venomous malignity of Scaliger, who declared 
that the great Roman champion did not believe a word 
of what he wrote, but was at heart an atheist. In this 
country, where controversy is continually forced upon 
Catholics, both clerical and lay, even against their will, 
no nobler example can be proposed for our imitation 
than that of the gentle and noble-hearted scholar who has 
just been beatified. 





Canada’s Jesuit Martyrs 
Rev. E. J. Devine, S.J. 
Reprinted from the Toronto “Star Weekly” 


WO Huron missionaries, the Jesuits Jean de 

Brebeuf and Gabriel Lalemant, have usually been 
singled out for the praise of posterity. The atrocious 
tortures they underwent at the hands of the blood-thirsty 
Iroquois on the shores of Georgian Bay, in March, 1649, 
have been frequently recalled. Canadian histories have 
kept their names and their heroic deeds before the public. 
But it is not generally known that six other members of 
the same order suffered a similar fate between the years 
1642 and 1649. 

These were Anthony Daniel, slain by the Iroquois, in 
July, 1648, near Mount St. Louis, in Simcoe County; 
Charles Garnier, slain by the Iroquois on December 7th, 
1649, at Etharita, a Huron village, the site of which 
has not yet been determined; Noel Chabanél, slain the 
following day by a Huron apostate, on the banks of the 
Nottawasaga ; Isaac Jogues and his two companions, Rene 
Goupil and Jean de la Lande, slain near the Mohawk 
river in New York State, between 1642 and 1646. 
Goupil and de la Lande were young laymen who had of- 
fered themselves for the service of the Canadian mis- 
sions. 


PRECIOUS CHRONICLES 


The details of the lives of those eight men and of the 
manner in which they met their tragic ends were given 
in the early Jesuit Relations. But those precious chroni- 
cles of missionary enterprise in Canada in the seventeenth 
century have become rare, being found only in a few 
libraries and in the hands of collectors. The downfall 
of the French regime in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and the troublesome years which followed, gave 
people other things to think about and only intensified the 
obscurity surrounding the work of the early mission- 
aries. The eight victims of the Iroquois had to await 
a more favorable era when their memories would be 
recalled. 
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Only within recent years has the cause of the Canadian 
martyrs been seriously considered. However, as early 
as 1652, in view of developments that might take place 
at some future date, Father Paul Ragueneau, the superior 
of the Jesuits in Quebec, one who knew the Iroquois 
victims intimately, gave sworn testimony concerning the 
virtues of several of those men. This testimony still 
exists in written form, having survived the vicissitudes 
of three centuries. In 1884, the American bishops as- 
sembled in council at Baltimore, took up the cause of 
Isaac Jogues and Rene Goupil and petitioned the Holy See 
to introduce the question of their beatification as martyrs. 
In 1886, the bishops of Canada in council at Quebec sent 
a similar request in favor of Brebeuf and Lalemant, 
adding to these two the names of the other missionaries. 
In 1904, the Cardinal Archbishop of Quebec instituted a 
preliminary canonical inquiry into the merits of the men 
whose names were submitted to investigation. 

This commission merely desired to find out whether 
there was sufficient reason to take the cause to Rome. 
Witnesses well versed in history were subpoenaed to give 
their evidence. Over two hundred sessions were held and 
much pertinent testimony was gathered, which was then 
forwarded to the Sacred Congregation of Rites in Rome. 
There it was thoroughly sifted, and arguments for and 
against were submitted by lawyers, adepts in canon law. 


Won THEIR CASE 

Evidently in this first round the advocates of the 
martyrs won their case, for in March, 1912, the Sacred 
Congregation acknowledged that nothing opposed the 
further progress of the cause. In August, 1916, the 
same high tribunal published a decree formally introducing 
the process of beatification—which, if successful would 
practically be equivalent to a declaration of martyrdom 
—of the eight missionaries who had been put to death by 
the Iroquois in the seventeenth century. 

This was a very important step, for it meant that the 
church authorities in Rome recognized the necessity of a 
very thorough investigation and officially accepted the 
cause as its own. In 1921, by order of the Roman court, 
the first apostolic commission began its sessions at Quebec. 
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The hearing of witnesses and the taking of testimony oc- 
cupied many months. All those witnesses were experts 
in history and underwent examination similar in form to 
that undergone in 1904. 


Tue “Devit’s ADVOCATE” 

Only within recent weeks this sworn testimony, com- 
prising several thousand pages, has been sent to Rome, 
where it will be submitted to a serious sifting. The pro- 
moter of the faith—commonly called the “Devil’s Advo- 
cate” —will undoubtedly exercise his subtlety by trying 
to pick flaws in this testimony, his object being to prove 
that the eight men slain were not martyrs according to 
the definition of the church. There the case rests for 
the moment. 

One of the great objections which will probably be 
offered by the promoter of the faith is that those martyrs 
were slain not for religious but for political and national 
reasons, arising out of the enmity which the Iroquois had 
conceived for the French during the first hundred years 
of the colony. But it is the conviction of all students 
who have gone deeply into the question that the testimony 
now in Rome will show that it was rather superstition 
and hatred of Christian doctrine that brought about the 
tragic ends of the eight men. 

One of the most striking personalities among the eight 
candidates for the title of “martyr” is the Jesuit, Isaac 
Jogues. His life reads like a romance, too long for 
narration here, but the story of his tortures and death 
shows that he was a victim of the superstitions of the 
Iroquois. While on his way to Georgian Bay in the 
springtime of 1642, he was seized with his companion, 
Rene Goupil, by the Iroquois near Three Rivers. Both 
were beaten with clubs, bound with cords, thrown into 
canoes, carried up the Richelieu river and over Lake 
Champlain to the Mohawk canton, there to endure other 
tortures. The Relation of the period tells us that on 
his arrival the unhappy missionary was covered with 
blows from iron ramrods and had his finger-nails torn 
off. An Indian woman sawed off one of his thumbs 
and crushed his fingers with her teeth. Even little chil- 
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dren were encouraged to apply living coals and red-hot 
irons to his flesh. Meanwhile, his companion, Rene 
Goupil, was slain with a tomahawk for having made 
the sign of the cross over a child’s head. The Jesuit 
was then reduced to slavery, and had to spend thirteen 
months in horrible captivity. 

At the end of that period, with the aid of a kindly 
Calvinist minister, Jan Megapolensis, he escaped from 
his vigilant captors. But being unable to return to 
Canada, he was taken down the Hudson to Manhattan. 
He then sailed to France, where his mutilated body, not 
yet fully healed, excited universal sympathy. 

The story of his sad fate had preceded him to France, 
and so great was the interest aroused by the arrival 
of one who was already considered a martyr that the 
queen regent, Anne of Austria, wished to hear from his 
own lips the details of his captivity and sufferings. Owing 
to the mutilation of his hands, he had long been deprived 
of the privilege of saying Mass. The Pope, Urban VIII, 
when requested to restore this privilege, graciously re- 
marked that “a martyr of Christ should not be prevented 
from nourishing himself with the blood of Christ.” 


Mission To MoHAWK Country. 

Father Jogues spent only five months in his native land. 
The lure of missionary life in Canada was too strong 
in him, and in May, 1644, he set sail from La Rochelle, 
reaching Montreal a few months later. The knowledge 
of the Iroquois tongue which he had acquired during his 
captivity secured his appointment with the Frenchman, 
Jean Bourdon, on a mission to the Mohawk country to 
negotiate with the chiefs for a treaty of peace. This 
meant appearing again in the midst of his former captors. 
He started out not without some trepidation, for in a 
note to Jerome Lalemant, his superior at Quebec, he 
wrote: “My heart was seized with dread; my poor nature 
quailed with fear when I recalled the past.” He spent 
six weeks among the Mohawks, and during that time 
resolved to return again in the fall and live permanently 
in the land of his former captivity. In order to save 
himself the trouble and expense of double transportation 
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he left in the safekeeping of the Mohawk Indians a box 
containing his altar equipment and other religious objects. 

Writing to a friend in France, just before quitting the 
colony for the last time, Father Jogues said: “My heart 
tells me that if I have the good fortune of being employed 
on that mission I will go, but I shall not return.” 

The heroic Jesuit’s presentiment was not without 
foundation; he was prophesying better than he knew. 
After his return from the embassy a pestilence broke out 
in the canton and carried off many of the Indians, while 
worms destroyed their corn crop. In seeking the cause 
of this great misfortune, the superstitious Indians could 
perceive only one, and that was the box with its con- 
tents that Jogues had left in their safekeeping, conse- 
quently the missionary was a malefactor; he had brought 
contagion to their country; he was causing their people to 
starve and die. 

Quite unconscious of these happenings among the Mo- 
hawks, Father Jogues set out from Three Rivers with 
Jean de Buc de la Lande in September, 1646. He had 
hardly reached the village of Anderagon, when a furious 
mob of savages was there to meet him and welcome him 
with a shower of blows. He was stripped of his clothes 
and again cruelly beaten. 


DEATH OF JOGUES. 

“You shall die tomorrow,” they exclaimed. His com- 
panion, Jean de la Lande, meanwhile lay bathed in his 
blood, killed by the stroke of a tomahawk. While endeav- 
oring to show them the enormity of their crime the only 
reply Jogues received to his pleadings was to see his 
flesh cut away from his arms and eaten before his eyes. 
On the following day, while he was entering a lodge, 
an Indian raised a tomahawk and split his head open. 
The head was then severed from the body and placed 
on a picket, while the body was flung into the stream 
nearby. 

The best proof that the killing of Jogues was not a 
crime committed for political or national reasons, but 
rather the result of the superstition of the Iroquois, may 
be found in documents which are still extant. The Dutch 
governor, Kieft, wrote to de Montmagny, the French 
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governor at Quebec, as soon as the news of the crime 
reached his ears, “I send this note in order to inform you 
of the murder which the barbarous and inhuman Iroquois 
have committed upon Father Isaac Jogues. Our minister 
up yonder (namely, the Calvinistic minister at Orange, 
now Albany) had carefully questioned the principal men 
of that rabble concerning the reason for this wretched 
deed, but he could not obtain any answer from them 
except that Father Jogues had left a devil among some 
clothes which he had left in their custody, who had caused 
their Indian corn to be devoured.” 


Iroguois’ NEFARIOUS SCHEME. 


Another Dutch resident of Albany wrote to Jean Bour- 
don to give the details of the two assassinations and then 
added the ominous news that three or four hundred 
Iroquois were planning to go to Canada to surprise the 
French, with the intention of doing to the missionaries 
what they had done to Jogues and de la Lande. “Hence 
we concluded,” wrote Father Ragueneau, in the “Relation” 
of 1647, “that it is hatred of the missionaries as sorcerers 
and not any political reason that is urging those three or 
four hundred to attack the missions of New France.” 

The ferocious Iroquois did not forget their nefarious 
scheme, and were looking only for a favorable moment 
to carry it out. Two years later, in the springtime of 
1649, animated by hatred and superstitious fear, they 
swooped down on the Huron missions of Georgian Bay, 
destroyed the villages, massacred the missionaries and 
their converts, and left the country a desolate waste. In 
a few short years Huronia had become merely. a memory. 


BREBEUF AND LALEMANT. 

The story of the martyrs, Brebeuf and Lalemant, is 
known to every schoolboy in Canada now. 

Seventeen years after the founding of the French 
colony in North America by Champlain, three Jesuit 
Fathers landed at Quebec as missionaries to the savage 
tribes of Indians. They had no intention of staying in 
the little palisaded French villages at Quebec and Mon- 
treal, but of heading off at once into the absolutely 
trackless wilderness, 
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Brebeuf, a man of gigantic size and great strength, 
elected to go the long journey to the country of the 
Hurons round about the lower end of what is now 
Georgian Bay. He was filled with a mystic desire to 
preach to these savages whom Champlain reported to be 
sunk in the utmost depravity. 

He went from Quebec by a route that even to-day 
would tax the best canoeman in Canada. He passed by 
canoe with an Indian escort up the St. Lawrence, then 
up the Ottawa to the Mattawa river, across Lake Nipis- 
sing, down the French river to the Georgian Bay, and 
then down amongst the Thirty Thousand islands to the 
Indian villages round about where Penetang now is. 
That journey, little bits of which are taken nowadays 
by campers who believe themselves to be adventurers, 
was made three hundred years ago by Brebeuf. 

Of his twenty-three years of labor among the Hurons, 
his establishment of missions throughout the country be- 
tween Penetang and Orillia, while comrades in the mis- 
sions came and went, history tells a great story. Brebeuf 
came of a noble French family, from which the English 


Earls of Arundel sprang. Yet with the exception of 
a couple of years in France and periods spent at Quebec 
he worked all alone and ceaselessly among savages. 


CAPTURED BY THE IROQUOIS. 

After months of terror from the war parties of the 
Iroquois, Brebeuf and his friend, Father Lalemant, were 
in the village of St. Ignace when the Iroquois fell on 
the little place, butchered the Hurons, and took the two 
priests captive. 

This is what the Iroquois had been waiting for. They 
stripped the two middle-aged missionaries and tied them 
to stakes in the midst of the ruined village. They beat 
them with clubs and tore their finger-nails out. 


DEATH OF BREBEUF AND LALEMANT. 

Upon Brebeuf they concentrated as the bigger of the 
two men. When Brebeuf, making no complaints, gave 
his benediction to the dying Hurons and exhorted them 
to trust in the promises of the Master till the Iroquois 
singed him and mutilated his mouth so that he could not 
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speak, they poured boiling water over him in mockery of 
baptism. They hung red-hot hatchet heads around his 
neck in mockery of his beads. They brought out Lale- 
mant and tortured him in front of Brebeuf. Lalemant 
was a frail man and his sufferings were heartbreaking. 
But Brebeuf, standing at his stake like a rock, made the 
sign of the cross to Lalemant. Amazed at his endurance 
and courage, they cut his flesh and scalped him in view 
of Lalemant. And then a chief, stirred by Brebeuf’s 
courage, stabbed him to death. He was under torture 
four hours. 

The delicate and elderly Lalemant lasted seventeen 
hours under torture. To the last, though crazed with 
pain, he preached to his fiendish tormentors and sang 
snatches of the Mass. Finally, one of his persecutors cut 
too close to life, and Gabriel Lalemant joined Brebeuf. 


DANIEL, GARNIER AND CHABANEL MURDERED. 


Father Daniel was taken in the sack of another Huron 
village, and he was killed outright by the Iroquois, who 
flung his body into the flaming ruins of his little church. 
Garnier, missionary in another village, died from a 
hatchet blow as he crawled, mortally wounded, from one 
to the other of his murdered flock to give absolution to 
the dying. Chabanel was assassinated by an apostate 
Huron at this desperate time. 

The story of these eight martyrs out of a body of some 
forty priests who came into the wilderness for thirty 
years is the story which will soon be told in Rome so 
that North America may be represented in the calendar 
of the saints with the first Canadian missionaries. 

The present effort to have the eight victims of the 
Troquois officially declared “martyrs” will be followed 
with a deep interest. Although it may be several years 
before Rome pronounces its final decision, everything 
predicts success. But whether the verdict be favorable 
or otherwise, the heroic Jesuits who suffered such trials 
in their efforts to spread Christianity in early Canada 
will always be admired by fair-minded men, Protestant 
as well as Catholic, for their lives of abnegation, their 
devotedness to their work, and their interpidity in the face 


of death, 





The Problem of Pain 
Rev. Gopric Kean, K.C.H.S. 
Reprinted from the Liverpool “Catholic Times” 
HE problem of suffering is an ancient one. It has 
engaged the best minds. The virtuous seem to have 
more than their share, and the wicked less. With the 
latter, things seem to prosper; and with the former they 
seem to go wrong. It is a concomitant of human exist- 
ence. Physically and morally it is always with it. No 
effort can banish it. If its distribution appears unequal, 
its intensity is no less varied. The noblest natures’ suffer 
most. The more worthy the ideal, the more refined 
the mind, the more delicate the organism, then all the 
more susceptible becomes the individual to pain in its 
acutest form. 

In the Old Law and in the New one this problem has 
presented itself as a challenge to the action of the Divine 
Providence. The Jewish law and the Christian Dispen- 
sation have been confronted with it. In the Book of 
Wisdom it is stated of the just that “They suffered tor- 
ments in the sight of men”; “They were affilicted” ; “God 
tried them” ; “As gold in the furnace he has proved them” ; 
“They shall be well rewarded; because God hath tried 
them and found them worthy of himself.” And of the 
wicked it is asserted: “They shall be punished according 
to their own devices, for he that rejected wisdom and 
discipline is unhappy,” and “Dreadful are the ends of 
a wicked race” (Wisdom 3). 

The prosperity of the wicked and the adversity of the 
just are admirably set out in the seventy-second psalm. 
In the opening verse, while recognizing God’s goodness, 
the danger of the problem of suffering is referred to. 
It has almost caused the prophet’s feet to slip from the 
right path. He compares his own scourging and chas- 
tisement with the affluence and comfort of bad men. He 
sums up: “Behold these are sinners, and abounding in 
the world they have obtained riches.” “And I said: 
then have I in vain justified my heart.” But it is not so. 
He adds: “If I should speak thus, behold I should con- 
demn the generation of thy children. I studied that I 
might know this thing.” There is no answer here. “It 
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is a labor,” he says, “in my sight; until I go into the 
sanctuary of God, and understand concerning their last 
ends” (Ps. 72). The solution is found in the other life. 
It was the answer of the Jewish Church. The same prob- 
lem and the same answer we find in the New Law. 


SUFFERING Is INEVITABLE. 

To His followers the promises of Christ are: “You 
shall be afflicted”; “You shall be put to death’; “You 
shall be hated” (Matt. xxiv). The verification of these 
promises is described by St. Paul: “We both hunger 
and thirst,” he says, “and are naked and are buffeted, 
and have no fixed abode. We are reviled . . . We 
are persecuted. . . . We are blasphemed. We are 
made as the refuse of this world; the offscourings of 
all.” And he sums up the hopelessness, as far as this 
world is concerned, of any solution. “If in this life 
only,” he says, “we have hope, we are of all men most 
miserable” (Cor. xv, 19). But we are assured it is 
not all. “Afterwards,” says the Apostle, “the end.”, “If 
I fought with wild beasts. at Ephesus what doth it profit 
me, if the dead rise not again?” The end is life ever- 
lasting: “Nor mourning, nor crying, nor sorrow shall 
be any more.” For He who sat on the throne said: 
“Behold I make all things new” (Apoc. 21). 

Suffering, and sorrow, then, must be ever with us. 
There is no human remedy for them. They must be 
endured. Their effects may be modified or alleviated, 
but they remain. Humanity must bear its cross, and 
we must all drink of the bitter chalice. But this is not 
without avail; for the world is governed by an all-wise 
God. He is an all-powerful one also. And, strange as 
it may seem, suffering brings out these two divine attrib- 
utes in a particular manner. God is patient: He toler- 
ates evil. He is merciful: He forgives sin. But to draw 
good from evil, gladness from sadness; to draw from 
wrong that which is right, in preference to allowing 
nothing wrong to exist—here is required infinite wisdom 
and infinite power. “And God has judged it better,” 
says St. Augustine, “to do good from that which is evil, 
than to permit no evil at all.” There are important rea- 
sons why God permits evil, and we can all put to a good 
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and profitable use the afflictions we endure if we reflect 
upon their cause and their objects. 

“Is there an evil in the city, which the Lord hath not 
done ?” asks the prophet Amos (iii, 6). And God himself 
says by Isaias: “I form the light and create darkness. I 
make peace and create evil. I the Lord that do all these 
things” (Isaias 45). Here we have indicated 


THE NATURE OF EvIL. 


It is not some positive action of wickedness on the 
part of God. That would be impossible. In saying 
“forming light and creating darkness” we have the matter 
explained. For the sun it is, the source of light, which 
makes darkness. How? By simply withdrawing its 
rays. No sooner does‘the sun draw its rays from one 
part of the hemisphere than darkness prevails. The mere 
withdrawal of light causes the darkness of night. In 
like manner, God has but to withdraw the favors of 
grace, of order, of harmony, and evil and pain are the 
result. These are privations from which the greatest 
good can result. God of himself can do nothing but what 
is good. His very nature is goodness; and His very 
privations become the source of benedictions. By a 
right use of suffering our very bitterness can be con- 
verted into sweetness. Both in nature and in grace it 
has been often experienced that, instead of suffering 
being an evil in itself, it is to it we owe our virtue and 
our happiness. But for this we must recognize its true 
source, and receive it in the right spirit. 

We occupy a very subordinate position in the world. 
We are often tempted to forget this. We lose sight of 
our inferiority, and consider that we have no higher 
power over us. More especially is this the case when 
all goes well with us. We consider we are supreme. And 
therefore, to bring things into their due relationship, God 
must enforce His sovereignty. This power we do not 
recognize in prosperity, so we must do so in adversity. 
God not only reminds us of our duty, but wishes us to 
fulfil our obligations. St. John relates to us the incident 
of Our Lord passing by a man who was blind from his 
birth. Here was a great affliction. “Who hath sinned,” 
they asked, “this man or his parents?” The question 
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was strange, for how could the man sin before he was 
born? The question may have been dictated owing to 
Our Lord saying to a man whom He had cured: “Go, 
and sin no more, lest greater evil befall thee.” The dis- 
ciples wanted to know whether sin was 


Tue CAUSE OF SUFFERING. 


“Neither this man nor his parents,” replied Our Lord, 
“but that the works of God should be manifest in him” 
(John ix). He also stated, on the occasion of the death 
of Lazarus, that the infirmity was for the glory of God, 
that the Son of God might be glorified. In afflictions and 
trials we recognize God’s dominion over us, and in our 
delivery from such God should be glorified. 

Our sins, too, merit chastisement from God. Our in- 
fidelities are frequent and numerous. And God is just; 
and God is good; and God lovingly reproaches us. Some- 
times this is done immediately after our faults; sometimes 
not until long afterwards. But punishment must ensue, 
for justice is the great attribute of God. It was not for 
many years afterwards that the brothers of Joseph felt 
their punishment for their crime against their brother. 
“We deserve,” they said, “to suffer these things because 
we sinned against our brother.” “Therefore is 
this affliction come upon us” (Gen. xlii). When we 
offend God, His goodness and His kindness often wait. 
He would have us, by penance and repentance, punish 
ourselves. He is silent. He appears to take no notice at 
the time. His very silence is an eloquent appeal. If, 
however, we make no response, then at last His divine 
rights vindicate themselves. We can at times trace our 
sorrow and regret to some action committed many years 
before. For this reason St. Chrysostom reminds us that, 
when any humiliation meets us, it is not the immediate 
state of our soul we ought to regard always, but present 
to our memory the years of our past life, and if we dis- 
cover some sin for which we have not done great penance 
we may believe we are now receiving its punishment. 

If God’s punishment for our sins is sometimes the 
cause of our pain and sorrow, God’s precaution for our 
welfare is also the cause not unfrequently of our afflic- 
tions. We cannot see into our future, and we know not 
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what is best for ourselves. To the prevision of God 
all things are present. What we call misfortunes and 
calamities, and which cause us such bitterness and grief, 
are often 

BLESSINGS IN DISGUISE. 

If they did not come to us we might offend God. By 
such we are often preserved from sin and disgrace. We 
pray daily “not to be led into temptation,” and “to be 
delivered from evil”; and these are the means whereby 
God accomplishes our desires. If a sick person were in 
health, that health might be abused. If a poor person 
were rolling in riches, a disorderly and criminal life might 
ensue. A personal defect or disfigurement may be the 
means of keeping us humble, faithful to God, unspotted 
from the world; and thus make sure our acquiring per- 
fection in Heaven for ever. That suffering is good for 
us is certain. Even when the gift of miracles has been 
granted to men the gift has never been bestowed for the 
purpose of curing all. St. Paul performed striking mir- 
acles. He had but to say “Stand upright on thy feet” 
and a man who had never walked leapt up and walked 
(Acts xiv). Yet, for a holy disciple like Timothy no 
miracle is worked to cure him of his ailment, but a simple 
prescription is provided as a remedy. 

It is, then, by submission and resignation that sufferings 
should be received. The road of suffering is a royal one. 
The best have trodden it. It strengthens the character 
here; it ennobles the life on earth; and, if rightly used, 
conducts to eternal happiness and brings to everlasting 
joy in Heaven. 





The Trouble with Catholics 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
Reprinted from the “New Witness” 


HE trouble with Catholics is that they like to have 

things proved; wherein they differ from a more ad- 
vanced and enlightened world. Alone among modern 
people, they do not think that a thing being talked about 
is the same as its being proved. They do not think, as 
most educated people now naturally do, that when any- 
body calling himself a scientific man has suggested any- 
thing and called it scientific, it thereby immediately 
becomes a monumental and irrevocable fact called science. 
They did not think that Darwinian natural selection had 
been proved because it had been talked about; and since 
then it has been talked about till it is pretty nearly dis- 
proved. They do not think that the Einstein theory is 
proved because it is talked about; they would think it pre- 
mature even to presume that it is understood because it is 
talked about. 

They do not think Professor Freud’s suggestion is 
proved whenever it is talked about; whenever some gay 
and chatty person suggests to us, for instance, that a 
dream of walking up a staircase is connected with the 
sexual experiences of a prehistoric cow. They do not say 
prematurely that the Mendelian case is proved because 
Mendel was a monk; any more than they said prematurely 
that the Copernican theory was proved because Cusa had 
been a Cardinal. Catholics like to have things really proved 
to them by reason; it is a weakness of theirs. They do 
not accept fashion or sensation or imagination as a sub- 
stitute for reason. Now the whole business about birth- 
control, in a book like “Men as Gods,” is by the very 
naure of the case one prolonged rhodomontade of talking 
about a thing instead of proving it. Nobody could expect 
Mr. Wells to prove such a thing in a novel; but it 
diminishes the validity of his talking about it in a novel. 
To us seeing these things in a novel is just like seeing 
them in a newspaper ; it proves nothing about them except 
that they are a silly season topic, and we know how silly 
such seasons can be. 
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Just as it is in a newspaper because it is news, it is a 
novel because it is a novelty: or appears to be to people 
with the short memory of an unhistorical age. But to 
responsible moral authorities it would have to be proved 
coldly and objectively outside fashion and passion and 
partisanship ; as the Darwinian hypothesis has never been 
proved, and as the Freudian hypothesis probably never 
will be proved. The thing they have to prove is not what 
population might do in a nightmare or apocalyptic vision, 
or what it would do if all sorts of other things did not 
operate which always do operate; but what it does do in 
proportion to what other things do; such as social injustice 
and despair and the desperate pleasures of destitution. It 
will be a happy day for the plutocrats and the capitalists 
and the sweaters and the usurers when that case is proved. 
But at present they are not proving it. They are only 
talking about it as if it had been proved. The trick has 
been tried with several other scientific fancies; and the 
world has already found it out. 





